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Tlie regions or divisions on each side of this central one are extremely 
mountainous and thinly inhabited. The southern portion is traversed by 
numerous broken ranges as yet but little explored, but characterized by 


extreme sterility, owing to the want of water, so that a large part can 
only be considered as an unmitigated desert. A narrow belt along the 
ocean, however, is more favored by climatic causes and contains some 
tracts which are of unrivalled beauty and fertility. The northern division, 
again, is even more mountainous than the southern ; portions of it being 
almost inaccessible. Along the coast and in much of the interior it is 
very heavily timbered ; while, towards the eastern boundary of the State, 
it begins to exhibit the dryness and sterility characteristic of the Great 
Basin. It is a wild, rough region ; and no small portion of it is pretty 
much given up to its aboriginal inhabitants, who have thus far held their 


own against the encroachments of the whites with pertinacity and no 
little success. 

The Coast Ranges inosculate with the Sierra Nevada both north 
and south. In the neighborhood of the Tejon Pass, which is in about 
latitude 35 , the ridges of the two systems become topographically 
undistinguisliable from each other ; and it was only by careful 
examination of the position of the strata that we could discover where 
one system began and the other ended. So too, on the north, above 
Shasta City (latitude 40° 35'), the ranges close in on all sides, and to the 
traveller threading the innumerable canons, there seems to be no clue to 
the labyrinth of chains, and no possibility of preserving the distinction 
between Coast Range and Sierra. But passing north into Oregon, we 
come, in latitude 44°, to the Willamette Valley, which here forms as 
marked a separation between the two systems of mountains as do the 


Sacramento or ban Joaquin m California. Geologically, the Coast 
Ranges are made up of newer formations than the Sierra, and they have 
been subjected to great disturbances up to a very recent (geological) 
period. There are no rocks in the Coast Ranges older than the Cretaceous ; 
strata ot this and the Tertiary age making up nearly their whole body, 
with some masses of volcanic and granitic materials, neither, however, 
forming anything like a central nucleus or core. 

I ho Coast Ranges do not exhibit any very lofty dominating peaks. 
I lie highest point in sight from San Francisco is Mount Hamilton, about 
15 miles east of San Jose ; this is 4,440 feet high, or just 10,000 feet less 
than Mount Shasta. Still it does not rise conspicuously above the range 
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in its vicinity, and it needs a sharp eye to pick it out at a little distance. 
Monte Diablo, although 584 feet lower (its elevation being 3,856 feet) is a 
much more conspicuous object, since it is quite isolated on the north 
side, owing to the great break in the range, which extends from the 
Golden Gate entirely across the chain. Indeed, the peculiar position 
of this mountain makes its graceful, double-pointed summit a very 
conspicuous land-mark over a large portion of the State. Noith and 
south of the central portion, the Coast Ranges rise higher as they 
approach the Sierra in each direction, and the highest points attain as 

much as 8,000 feet. 

The scenery of the Coast Ranges is rarely more than picturesque, but 
always peculiar, especially to those coming from the East. It is not so 
much the summits or ridges, as the valleys which nestle between them, 
and the remarkable vegetation of both valleys and slopes, which give 
character to the landscape. Besides, we must allow its share in 
producing the general impression to the peculiar erosion of the mountain 
masses, made conspicuous by the absence of forest vegetation, and, 
especially, to the peculiar atmosphere, which invests them with an 
indescribable charm. 

The vegetation of these valleys and ranges is not remarkable for 
variety, for the number of forest trees exhibited is small. It is rather the 
distribution of the trees which makes them impressive. They are the 
most park-like valleys in the world. By far the largest number of trees in 
these valleys are oaks, and they grow, not uniformly distributed over the 
surface, but in graceful clumps, just as if arranged by the most skillful 
landscape gardener. The burr oak, (Qioercus lobata,) is the one which 
gives, in the central Californian Valley, the most character to the landscape ; 
it grows to a great size and lias the peculiar, gracefully-drooping branches 
of the American elm ; some of the noblest specimens of it are to be found 
in Napa Valley. Other conspicuous oaks are the live oak ( Q . agrifolia ), 
a puzzle to botanists from the variability of its foliage ; the white (Q. 
Garry arm), the black ( Q . Sonomensis) and the chestnut (Q. densiftora). 

As we rise above the valleys, and especially in the vicinity of the 
ocean, and in the deep shaded canons which intersect the mountains, and 
where the moisture brought by the winds from the sea is not too rapidly 
evaporated, we find a more considerable growth of forest trees in the 
Coast Ranges, and especially as we proceed towards the northwest. 
Pines and oaks, however, everywhere greatly predominate. Of the pines, 



